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are made quickly for fast exploitation of the © 


market. But it’s better to have a bad Brazilian 
film than to have a bad French or American 
film. We are a young country, and I prefer 
young people to begin by seeing Brazilian films 
rather than foreign films. 

What will your next film be about? 

I have two projects. One is The Emperor of 
Amazonas, a book written by Marcio Souza. 
It’s the story of an adventurer during the rub- 
ber boom at the beginning of the century in the 
Amazon. Amazonia was among the richest 
countries in the world. People didn’t have elec- 
tricity in their houses, but they had their shirts 
laundered in London. Amazonia is like Alaska. 
It has its own madness, a kind of delirium. 
It is common to hear stories about men who go 
to Amazonia, go crazy and stay there in search 
of the gold of a lost civilization. 

It sounds a little like the idea behind Werner 
Herzog's new film Fitzcarraldo. Is there any 
connection? 

Nothing, it’s so different. I suspect that 
when Herzog wrote Fitzcarraldo he knew about 
the book The Emperor of Amazonas. My 
adventurer goes to work in 1899 as a mercenary 
for Brazilian farmers who are at war with 
Bolivia for ownership of the virgin forest plan- 


tations. He wins and gives himself the title 
of ‘“‘Emperor.’’ His first order is to have a 
castle built for himself. The first thing that 
arrives for construction of the castle is the 
staircase. He is so anxious to see his castle 
built that he puts the staircase in the middle 
of the jungle. Then he puts his desk and his 
table at the top, and rules from the top of an 
Italian marble staircase in the middle of the 
jungle. 

A kind of surrealist comedy? 

It’s a tropical delirium, very different from 
a comedy. All the things are real, but you don’t 
believe that this kind of reality can exist. 

What is your other project? 

It’s based on a book called The Kiss of the 
Spider Woman by Manuel Puig, an Argentin- 
ian who lives in Rio now. The story is about 
an old homosexual who lives in Rio de Janeiro, 
an ex-American sailor who left his ship in 1947 
and lives in the port and works in a bar. Ata 
small table he writes letters for prostitutes and 
other women of the port who want to write 
their husbands and fiancés and sailors around 
the world. He writes their letters in English 
and they pay him. He’s a wonderful character 
with all his fantasies in Hollywood during the 
fifties. 


BRUCE KAWIN 


Time and Stasis in La Jetée 


Chris Marker’s La Jetée (1962, released 1964) 
is identified as a “photo-roman,” a photo- 
gtaph-fiction, a term that readily evokes its 
complex narrative strategies. The visual track 
consists primarily of still photos connected by 
straight cuts, fades, and dissolves; the editing 
rhythms and the variations in camera position 
are so like those in conventional “‘moving pic- 
tures’’ that the spectator may feel s/he is 
watching a movie rather than a comic book, 
and this impression of flow is reinforced by 
the sound track of the film, whose music, 
sound effects, dialogue, and voice-over com- 
mentary move along at a normal rate. Though 
the images seldom move, the film has dura- 
tion and the impression of proceeding. The 
commentary—the “‘roman’’ element—is con- 


tinuous and self-conscious; the nameless hero 
is ‘the man of whom one is telling the story.” 
There is more movement than fixity in La 
Jetée, but the overall impression it leaves, 
the first thing anyone says about it, is that it 
consists primarily of stills. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the world of the story—rather 
than the world of the narration, or discourse 
—is one in which conventional movement 
occurs, and that the stills are an aspect of 
the story-teller’s vantage point outside the 
diegesis. Run to earth, what this implies is 
that there is an apparent difference between 
event time and film time that vanishes into a 
systemic understanding of first, the stasis of 
the accessible instant, and second, the ways 
consciousness transforms what it observes and 
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what it presents. The narrator’s summation, 
that “‘one cannot escape from time,’’ might 
without distortion be rephrased ‘“‘one cannot 
escape from film.”’ 

The film’s title refers to the large ‘‘jetty”’ 
or pier-like structure at Orly airport outside 
Paris, where the hero, as a boy on a Sunday 
shortly before the third world war, sees a man 
killed and is strongly impressed by the face of 
a young woman who also observes the event. 
As an adult, imprisoned in a postwar under- 
ground camp, he continues to dream of this 
woman and is selected by his captors to par- 
ticipate in an experiment in time travel. 
Through a combination of drugs and self- 
hypnosis he is eventually able to live in the 
past he so vividly imagines. Like a ghost or 
a demon lover he appears to the woman at 
various times and places, until the satisfied 
experimenters send him on his true mission, 
which is into the future, from which he brings 
back a power source that will allow the 
human race to get on its feet again. Before 


the scientists can liquidate their romantic 
‘‘tool,”’ the people of the future help him 
return once and for all to the world before the 
war and to the woman he loves. As he runs 
down the jetty to join her, he is killed by a 
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man from the prison camp staff (who have 
had time, of course, to perfect their methods) 
and realizes that he is the man whose death 
he observed as a child. 

His is not the ‘‘jeté’’ of a dancer—that 
word is masculine—but that of a projectile, 
something thrown (from the verb “‘jeter,’’ to 
throw or cast), and its symbol is the jetty or 
concourse. Because time is often described in 
this film as a series of waves, it is significant 
that “‘la jetée’’ can also mean breakwater, 
something that extends or projects into the 
sea. To leap, to make a single weight change 
or step while in the air, is just what he can 
not do; that would be to escape from time, 
to cheat destiny, to escape narration. He is 
not a leaper, but someone who is thrown. He 
has found, in the ‘‘air,’’ no real freedom, no 
defiance of gravity. And yet this romantic 
apotheosis is what the film somehow suggests, 
in the transfigurative moment when, at the 
center of the film, an image of the woman 
does move. That moment is presented as 
being perhaps an invention or a dream, and 
it is set apart from the stasis of the rest of the 
film, which is another way of saying that it 
appears to be set outside time. “‘Le jeté’’ is 
the romantic aspiration, ‘‘la jetée’’ the polliti- 
cal and scientific set of limits. Fantasy, love, 
and movement are escape; what is real is the 
sequence of instants, which are static and 
which are subject to control. 

Time travel depends on the notion that all 
events are somehow present, that from some 
viewpoint exterior to what we think of as 
temporal continuity (one instant after the 
other) all instants are simultaneous. One of 
the simplest and most convincing images for 
this concept of time is the reel of film. On 
the reel, thousands of frames maintain their 
images of potential instants, all together and 
retrievable. As the film moves through the 
projector, the images become ‘“‘present’’ or 
kinetic (the root of “‘cinema’’); they give the 
impression of ‘‘happening now,” which is the 
time of projection (‘‘jeter’’ is the root of “‘pro- 
jeter,” to project a film). 

There is an important difference in this 
film between memory and time. The hero is 
not sent into his memory; rather his memory 
is used as a force that helps him to re-enter 
the past. When in a peacetime garden, for 
instance, he “remembers that there were 


gardens,”’ the subject is not reverie but actual 
time travel, and his memory functions equally 
well in past and present times. Over the first 
shots of the woman’s face the narrator says 
that “moments to remember are just like 
other moments,” and that line is a key to the 
film. All time is presented, has to be pre- 
sented, in the same manner; any instant 
is capable of being remembered, or of being 
presented as a memory. A memory and an 
event, then, have to share the quality of being 
present and storable; presenting and retriev- 
ing must look the same. Any instant is a 
frame, and any frame is capable of being pro- 
jected or waiting on the reel without changing 
its nature. The present tense of consciousness 
is projection, the activity of the projector. For 
most of us, the projector runs only forward 
and is outside our control; for the time trav- 
eller in this story, whose consciousness can 
select which frame will be present, the sequenc- 
ing of instants appears to be less deterministic, 
until one remembers that all the frames re- 
main in place on the reel and that in the 
hero’s beginning is his end. 

Bur our reality is not composed of stills; 
even the instant is a mental construct, for as 
Bergson observed in An Introduction to Meta- 
physics the most simple movement consists 
of an infinity of smaller movements. To chop 
a flow into discrete elements is the activity of 
analysis; to move, or to be inside the flow, is 
the province of intuition. Just as to speak in- 
volves chopping a thought into the fragments 
of words, to shoot a film involves chopping a 
movement into frames; it is the job of syntax 
and of the listener to reassemble the words into 
a complete thought, and the job of the projector 
and the audience to reassemble the frames into 
an impression of movement. The complete, the 
undifferentiated, the perfectly flowing, and the 
ineffable are all outside the process of signifi- 
cation, which is analytic; it is intuition that 
renders these absolutes of flow accessible to 
consciousness. And it is one aspect of a vision 
of the ineffable that one remains unable to 
express or analyze the vision; from the perspec- 
tive of language, there is no escaping from lan- 
guage. From the perspective of a frame of film, 
there is no escape into movement. And all of 
this is the point of the woman’s moving, because 
it is love that allows the hero to leave analysis 
and enter intuition, to have a vision of process 


that transcends the sequence of stills. And this 
is also the reason that that movement is pre- 
sented as perhaps a dream: a dream, because 
it is not like ordinary reality, and perhaps a 
dream, because there is no way to analyze an 
intuition. Love and intuition are processes of 
entering into the being of the beloved, even if 
the beloved is a simple movement of the arm. 
But film is not reality; film does not move; 
film is a sequence of stills whose relation to 
movement is entirely potential and fantastic. 
It can present any instant, regardless of whether 
that instant is “‘earlier’’ or “‘later’’ than the 
“narrative present,’’ because it makes any 
instant be the narrative present. In this respect 
it is like a book, any of whose words becomes 
present as it interacts with the reader’s con- 
sciousness (i.e., the read word is in its instant 
rather like the projected frame, and the read- 
er’s attention like the interplay between viewer 
and shutter mechanism). The closed book is 
like the reel in its can, or like the temporal 
universe viewed from the extratemporal van- 
tage point of God or Godot, take your choice: 
Godot because he can send his emissary into 
any Act, One or Two, for what will always be 
the “‘first’’ time, and God because it is possible 
to consider time and space as mutually causa- 
tive and perfectly interlocked, so that the tem- 
poral universe is a “place’’ where things 
‘“happen.”’ This is one reason that intuition 
and not analysis can claim to touch the abso- 
lute, and that any filming of any movement 
will inevitably be analytic rather than synthetic. 
Throughout La Jetée there is an overwhelm- 
ing imagery of stasis: statues, stuffed animals, 
stills. Over a sequence of statues the narrator 
says that ‘‘other images appear, merge, in that 
museum which is perhaps his memory.” The 
stills in this film are of course very much like 
statues, images fixed by the attention of the 


artist and the process of the medium. The 
longest meeting of the lovers happens in ‘‘a 
museum filled with eternal creatures’ —stuffed 
animals and skeletons. A shot of a stuffed ani- 
mal and a shot of a character do not appear 
markedly different in this museum which is 
perhaps his memory and certainly this film; 
all of the images are fixed and are calculated 
to give the impression of life while insisting on 
the fact that they are images, art, statues, the 
product of the interaction between life and the 
attention of the artist—the medium as Medusa. 
The reel of film is the museum full of stills. 
Film arrests. This is surely the point of Marker’s 
having shot the scenes of the underground 
prison camp in the basement of the Palais de 
Chaillot, which is where Langlois set up his 


great Cinémathéque. (He also cast Jacques 
Ledoux, curator of the Brussels cinematheque, 
as one of the time experimenters.) There are 
fragments of statuary in the dark corridors, 
one of them clearly marked ‘“‘head of the 
apostle.’ Most of the statues that appear under 
the remark about the museum of his memory 
are headless; the last is simply a head, and it is 
replaced via a dissolve with the head of the 
hero, making it clear that he and his memories 
are subject to similar qualities of fixity in time 
while suggesting rather bitterly the absence of 
a Savior. The hero must escape from destiny, 
from time, from the accessibility of the frames 
in their potential stillness, and even from the 
controllers and accessors of the frames (the 
cinémathéque as prison camp). His escape 
route is the romantic imagination: ‘‘Moments 
to remember are just like other moments. They 
are only made memorable by the scars they 
leave. The face he had seen was to be the only 
peacetime image to survive the war. Had he 
really seen it? Or had he invented that tender 
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moment to shield him from the madness to 


come?”’ 

From the very start, the hero is unsure 
whether his beloved exists as more than an 
image. The world of the image is the world of 
time, the museum of accessible stills. The 
images are entirely real: “‘On the tenth day, 
images begin to appear, like confessions. A 
morning in peacetime. A bedroom in peace- 
time, a real bedroom. Real chidren. Real 
birds. Real cats. Real graves.’’ The real birds, 
seen in flight, do not move. The only thing 
that moves is the beloved, waking in bed. The 
implication is that she is, in that moment, 
either not real or not real in the way everything 
else is real. The narrator says: “‘She calls him 
her ghost. ... He is never sure whether he 
seeks her out or is sent, whether he invents or 
dreams.’’ The image these lines introduce, of 
the woman in bed, is more grainy and soft than 
the rest of the film. At first the sequence is 
silent. There is a dissolve from one still of her 
sleeping to another still of her sleeping. Then 
there are more dissolves, and one begins to 
hear the sounds of birds. Soon the dissolves 
are between stills that are very similar to each 
other, as if each dissolve bridged a painfully 
slight movement between still positions. The 
birds become very loud. It is as if she, or the 
film, wakes up. She opens her eyes and blinks. 
The hero is suddenly back in the camp and 
his eyes are squeezed as if he were not sure 
whether he had been dreaming. 

It is important to note, first, that the woman 
is presented here, as at the start, in a mar- 
ginally hypothetical and romanticized manner. 
She may be his invention in the first place 
(though we find she is not), and her moving 
may be a dream. It is a dream of escape from 
stasis, a dream of movement. To escape from 
time would be for him to join her in a world 
where they could move, or where their love 


would feel as transfigurative and transcendent 
and romantic as movement would be when 
compared to a world of stasis and doom. That 
would be the dream of the leap, of intuition. 
The second thing to note is the way that her 
movement is achieved, and this is where the 
film becomes most simple and most brilliant. 
It is as if her stills came in quicker succession. 
The dissolves bridge the positions so slowly that 
one can almost see the still image change posi- 
tion while one knows that it does not. The inter- 
vals become shorter, the positions nearer to each 
other. Finally, the positions succeed each other 


at the rate of 24 per second. No dissolves are 
necessary. The characters and the audience 
advance together, 24 positions per second. 
That is normal cinematic movement. But it is 
not true movement, only the as-if-real succes- 
sion of selected instants. If one thinks about it 
in these terms, it is clear that La Jetée does 
not actually break its own rules: there is always 
fixity, but sometimes that fixity behaves like 
what we call movement or process. The hero’s 
love has allowed him to enter the being of 
the beloved or of love itself, to escape analysis 
for intuition, perhaps to transcend the system. 
But it is only a perhaps because this remains 
a film, and the movement is simply the more 
rapid succession of stills. Marker gives us and 
the characters the impression of a romantic 
apotheosis—however understated, which is of 
course why it is so powerful—without actually 
letting anyone out of the Medusan trap. 

The proof that this interpretation of her 
movement as a bridging of stills is valid comes 
at the end of the film, when the hero attempts 
to run down the jetty to the beloved. The rhythm 
of the editing quickens. The hero’s running is 
presented in a sequence of weight shifts, one 
still per leg movement, and the shots’ dura- 
tions are approximately those of actual run- 


ning: one weight shift per cut, and the cuts 
regular and rapid. The impression this gives is 
one of turgidity and of an intense attempt to 
break into movement. But his stills are sepa- 
rated by straight cuts, not joined by dissolves; 
they do not come close together, as do those of 
the woman in bed. But he tries. (The charac- 
ter, in event time, is doubtless actually run- 
ning, while feeling that he might escape from 
destiny; once presented in the medium of film, 
where film and time and destiny are so meta- 
phorically interrelated, the symbolic impres- 
sion is that he cannot break into continuous 
movement but is locked in a series of stills.) 
It is then that he realizes ‘‘one cannot escape 
from time.”” And if the romantic imagination 
appears to be a way out, there is no way to 
put that escape on film (her movement must 
be presented as a sequence of stills). 

One thing this suggests is that film cannot 
escape from its own processes and procedures 
and that there is something inherently oppres- 
sive about the controlling of reality via image- 
making (an interpretation that would link La 
Jetée, perhaps with too much facility, to Mark- 
er’s SLON films and to Far from Vietnam; a 
simpler link can be found in The Battle of 
Chile, where Marker calls particular attention 
to a shot of someone’s firing directly at the 
camera, a shot in which the cameraman “filmed 
his own death’’). Another—if not opposite— 
construction is that any romantic or intuitive 
communications that do occur do so by tran- 
scending their medium, so that “‘la jetée’”’ can 
only hint at ‘le jeté’”’ as the projector’s advanc- 
ing of our consciousness from frame to frame 
can only suggest the independent leap from 
here to here. 

All of this is reinforced rather than contra- 
dicted by the continuous flow of the sound 
track and of the voice-over narration, be- 
cause these too are characteristic of the physi- 
cal medium. Although the visual track of a 
film consists of a series of frames which have 
to remain still while the light passes through 
them and the shutter is open, the sound track 
must flow smoothly past the photoelectric cell 
or magnetic head. Film is a medium in which 
movements are capable of being arrested but 
sounds are not. We have no concept of a fixed 
sound, and it is in trying to imagine a sound 
that is not a series of waves hitting the eardrum 
over the course of time that we come squarely 
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up against the problem of conceiving absolute 
stasis. If the hero’s problem is that he cannot 
escape from the medium and from the mortal 
consciousness that surround and determine 
him, then the continuity of the sound track 
and the stasis of the shots—which both singly 
and together signify the processes and systems 
of sound film—oppress him equally. It is not 
just the image track that arrests him, but the 
whole medium of sound film, which is itself 
a symbol for the activity of consciousness and 
narration as well as for the nature of time. 
This is not just a reflexive paradox in which a 
character in an artwork finds himself unable 
to escape from the laws and nature of the 
medium; it is that, of course, but there is more 
going on than an essay on the problems of 
characters in artistic systems. It is also an essay 
on the limits of mortal consciousness and on 
the relations between politics and transcen- 
dence, an essay on the nature of the romantic 


temperament in a world that seems always to 
be on the verge of war. It is about the attempt 
of the loving consciousness to reclaim the sane 
world of happiness and commitment in the 
face of those controlling and destructive forces 
that live underground with statues and that can 
extend themselves into the brightest of Sunday 
mornings to demonstrate their control in their 
favorite language. 


TERRENCE RAFFERTY 


The Paradoxes of Home: 
Three Films by Walter Hill 


Walter Hill’s latest film, Southern Comfort, 
is a relentless thriller about a group of Louisi- 
ana National Guardsmen who—through a com- 
bination of bad luck and arrogant stupidity— 
find themselves lost in the swamp with a bunch 
of angry Cajuns hunting them down. It’s a 
simple plot, and the structure is rigorous: the 
action begins just outside the swamp, as the 
men gather for their assignment, and ends 
when the group’s surviving members are res- 
cued. It’s a film whose disturbing power is 
anything but simple, though, partly because 
it can be read as a parable of the American 
experience in Vietnam, but mostly, I think, 
because Southern Comfort is about the diffi- 
culty of finding home—and the awful necessity, 
once it’s been found, of defending it. 

‘“Home”’ has, in fact, been the overriding 
theme of Hill’s last three movies, and its work- 
ing out has become more detailed, more ambi- 
guous, with each version. The Warriors, his 
1979 adventure story about a teenage gang 
fighting its way back from the Bronx to its 
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own home turf in Brooklyn, provides the proto- 
type for the concerns of The Long Riders and 
Southern Comfort. The film’s opening presents 
a radical image of urban diversity, as gangs 
from all over New York City board the subway 
for a huge gathering in the Bronx. Each group 
announces its identity in dress and attitude, 
some flamboyantly costumed, others united by 
race or ethnic background—each exaggerating 
itself, celebrating its differences from all the 
others. They’re all gathering to listen to Cyrus, 
the charismatic leader of one of the black 
groups, who tries to convince the crowd that 
wars between groups are destructive, that all 
the gangs should band together as a kind of 
guerilla army against the common enemy, the 
police. As Hill’s camera pans over the restless, 
outrageously diverse crowd, Cyrus’s vision 
seems absurd: division, not community, is 
what the gangs are all about—if it weren't 
for the battles, if it weren’t for each group’s 
aggressive assertion of its own identity, the 
gangs wouldn’t exist at all. The gang back- 


